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ABSTRACT 

The education of teachers is presently accomplished 
in a haphazard and fragmented manner. Students are generally reguired 
to take course and field experiences which are individually 
pertinent, but courses lack unification and are divorced from the 
realities of schools and children, and the field work all too often 
lacks the theoretical support and feedback necessary for the 
development of competent professionals. In order to unify and 
integrate the teacher preparation experience, (a) the development of 
attitudes, skills, and understanding needed by a professional teacher 
must stand as the goal of the entire program; (b) theory and practice 
should not be academically separate but integrated particularly in 
the realistic setting of schools, pupils, communities; (c) teacher 
developmental centers should become the locus of the major portion of 
a student's learning experience; (d) experts in all the relevant 
disciplines should be communally involved, operating as teams vith a 
common student group for a significant length of time; (e) the 
critical field aspects of undergraduate programs should be pursued 
intensively, with a minumum of the eguivalent of two semesters; and 
(f) the undergraduate and graduate programs leading to the tvo 
prevailing levels of teacher certification should be planned and 
operated as a whole, and experienced by the student as an integratt^d 
unit. (HMD) 
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Teacher Education, as vitli much of itistttutionalized education, 
follows a cook book principle — predetermined measures of ingredients 
are added seriatim, and out of the mixture, baked in the oven of 
student or apprentice teachjVng, allegedly emerges a teacher. 
Unfortunately, the cake, or teacher that results, may or may not be 
properly baked, depending upon the quality of the final process of 
using or baking all the ingredients, but more crucially, unlike the 
cake, which gets eaten v/ith its effects being hopefully transitory, 
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from temporary well-being to indigestion, the teacher continues on e> 

CO 

and can be expected to change, develop, or deteriorate in his effecFs oq 
on his/her clientele for a professional lifetime. Thus the flour, 
sugar, spices, flavoring, shortening, vhich constitute the course and 
experience ingredients in the p? c; 1 i-u.. -i ry balcing of a teacher never 
finally determine vhat the teacher vill be and do five years, ten 
years, or tv^enty years hence. All we really base our stamp of approval 
on, through the attainment of a teacliing certificate earned in a state 
ap])roved program of certification, if:; the completion of a stated 
numl)c*r of ingredients in the recipe — four measures of psychology, 
throe of methodic, three of foundations, four of student teacliing, a 
gruerouu h.elping of liberal arts — l.lie proportion depending upon the 
C0(»lJ-(H)!s (ccO.lcMwO lliaU ii' ur.od, lUit vje a3"e fond of vaainla J.ning 
stoul:1v that the result is only a **])Cgi nninj"/* cako. (t;eaeher), thcrnhy 



relieving ourselves of responsibility for vhat happens later, Tlien, 
If the beginner comas bn.ck to us for his mandatory graduate study 
to I'ccoine finished Cor finally certified) ve add some more ingredients 
usually on the outside, like icing which doesn't have to be baked 
in thc^ crucible of experience, and the "finisKad*' product results, 
soon to achieve tenure, which relieves it of becoming accountable 
for the possibility of becoming stale^ 

But teachers aren't like cake, or bx'ead, you say, and it takes 
more to develop into a dynamic, growing, effective teacher, than to 
be exposed to pre-packaged learning units, master them temporarily, 
and then be considered completely formed, without more than passing 
regard to the continually changing circumstances and needs that beset 
any true professional engaged in guiding human development and 
behavior. Agreed, as any even moderately effective textbook on the 
principles of education will cmphc:si2e, but the agreement, sadly 
enough, is on principle and not sufficiently embodied in the prevail- 
ing process of formal teacher education. True, teacher education is 
thereby follov7ing and falling in line with some of the most damaging 
assumptions underlying much of hig/icr educaLion, particularly the 
largely unliberal liberal arts. Miat is an educated man V7e ask? By 
looking at the requirements for a B.A,, the mark of a student who 
allegedly if; preparing for life and not a living (as outrageous a 
canard on the motivations of the. young people of today as can be 
imagined), the prevai.lLng cookbook recipe becomes apparent — so many 
meajuires of literatxire, comp05;iti on, social sciences, natural sciences 
for'-.i;:u l:;n:M5;;i'.i:!j , phy::.].r;i I education, nnd :inn]ig thr. lingt'ring 



old-fashioned J a dollop or two of the classics, and an "educated" 
batter cmerc^s, not eyea baked in the oyen of unifying experi^ence 
as In education for the professions, inadequate as that may be, 

Conxmon to tliis institutional f raj^mentation into discrete 
courses > vhich are taught as entities in themselves largely because 
the professors are specialists who have made a career of and been 
rewarded for their competence in depth of their specialty, is the 
assumption that the student vd^ll make the connections, integrate the . 
parts into usable \>7holes, apply them in the day-to-day conduct of 
his profession, and emerge, largely unaided, except by his own 
genijs, as a complete professional. 

No assumption rests on more treacherous foundations. 

VJliatevcr evaluative research has been done on the effectiveness 
of teacher education programs, quantitati.vely impressive but most 
frequently based on retrospective testimony sought from its recent 
graduates, generally favors those elements like student teaching and 
other guided field experiences far above the much maligned "education" 
courses v;hich are almost universally condemned as being irrelevant 
to the daily demands of teaching. Others, nuincrically fewer, ascribe 
a mucli ]aorc significant; influence, good or bad, to the advice of 
collea;;ue:-;, syr.ipalhotic teachers for the most part, and to a signifi- 
cantly lesser extent school supervisors, tlian the remembered prepara- 
tory course v/orl: and experience in the formal teacher education 
proi;raiiu Tlio v;eir',ht of tliij;. voluminous evidence, thougli mucli of it 
is adnii.ttedly intuitive and haoed on teritliiiony ;nu1 hardly "scientific" 
i.n i.\u\ :\\:ccpU'*\ r^fv^o, y,)V(.'r* ]'\roy\::\)\\r. for {\\c prf'^Ki)';! t j oii of lu^v.i nni n/'. 
l.eai-ht^rr; r.f nciMlly li^vj rat Ln]'.:;, at Jea.'^l; in eye:; of tlior.e \:h() survived 



them *'ind those vho were faced with the couscqucuccs of their first 
att<ynptc at bctnn beginning tcnchars, part^culariy in i)iner-city 
urban school systems* 

In rebuttal to the above, one must acknovylcdge the many largely 
government and foimdation sponsored cxparimental ventures of the last 
tv:o decades designed to improve and redesip,n teacher education, 
partictilarly for disadvantaged populations. Many of these V7ere and 
are admirable in conception, far-sijrhted, hij;hly professional, and 
even idealistic in the best sense. (The several colleges of City 
University of Nov York have inadc and continue to make many notevorthy 
contributions to^rard this experimentation tov^ard needed change, at 
least three having received national reco[^nit3\on through presti^^ious 
awards.) But as one reads the mountains of reports and analyses of 
these efforts, one is struck by several disturbinf? characteristics 
which most, if not all, h^vo in common: 

1. liach of these programs, for fm ^nost part, involves 
significantly small numbers of students and professi-^nals . It is 
probably true that all of them together in any given year fall short 
of equalling the output of beginning Lcri'^hers produced by conventional 
programs of one large urban public teacher institution. 

2. Ilie ovenchclming majority of these efforts require funds 
considerably beyond the prevailing support level of teacher education. 

3. VJiiile such start-up funds for experimental and pilot 
vcntur(\'; are cml.uc:ntly justified, and usually beyond the resouirces of 
inst:itut irnir: thai vMzt continue to carry on their regular programs, 
thrrc^ jr. rni i vicv i ( ;.bl n exh.iuf: t I on of Die horn of plfinty, and the 
o>:i)cci;at..u'n l.liat thu 1 C!:.r:(M.ir. Irsirned carry over into the program 



of the university under fuadi.ug \ui-su])pIcmc.al:od by grant bounty 
all too often falls by the vayslde for lack of support* 

A, There Is preciously little evidence, at least to judge by 
the literature in tCvicker education, vraick has never suffered from 
a paper shortage, of a lasting?, Institutionalized effect of these 
experimental projects ^ With some of the more recent, and on paper 
at loast highly proralsi.ng, it is too early to tell, but it must be 
admitted that on the x7hole t1:c picture is bleak, <uid teacher 
education is far from acliieviiig the revolutionary changes that so 
many of our leaders in the field have been demanding for so long. 

Of course, taere are many rea'sons for these fundamental 
shortcomings — the e;<pectation to conform to restrictive academic 
conventions inappropriate to professional programs traditionally 
relegated to iP.incrity status in comprehensive institutions, 
certification and accreditation requirements often- interpreted as 
restrictive and prescriptive (particularly by those v:ho find comfort 
in the status quo and tlireat in change), financial restrictions 
(somehow good nev; ideas alvrays seem to cost more), congenital lack 
of cominpnality in outlook, philosopliy, responsibility, ond apprecia- 
tion of the need for coordination betv?ecni schools and universities 
on teacher preparation, evaluation, and program development, 
(Universities: "V'o prepare teaclicrs for scliools- as thc^y should be/' 
Schoolr»: "\Jo v:ant t('.;ichcrs prepared to function in the schools as 
they ;irc/'). The. list can be ;ni}';:Kinted ali:in5;t jndof ini tely , but 
hov:evcr th.y are f.U.aed, and lun/ever niuch truth they represent, 
rcasunr. aj.o Jtl . ; i .1 ic»it r(;»i:'. , I't.i c:ul..i y jf prvf.r;ing n^'.eds for 

cITi r t i r.hau;;v' ( \ v I'y/i- 1 r.h tlie nov hn]')]'' j 1 y ]):\rA. i:u\'^rj\i^\\c.\ teacher 



shortage which encourap,ed preparation in q^uantity in the shortest 
possible tin^e span at the expense of quality attainable only after 
gradual maturation in training and corra3,ated experience* We have, 
therefore, in tlie bulk of our efforts affecting the majority of our 
future and in-service teachers made do with piece-meal, fragmentary 
efforts, intimidated by the deadening weight of academic conventions 
v/hich required teacher education to conform to patterns of higher 
education that grew historically out of largely non-professional 
needs (not that these themselves are fulfilled by present academic 
practices! ), intimidated, as veil, by a rcv/ards sytem for training 
practitioners which tended, with fexc noteworthy excepticas, to judge 
them for advancement by standards often inappropriate to their 
professional function, leading to the assignment of the most crucial 
elements of teacher education — tlie guiding of developing teacl:erG in 
realistic school situations — to junior, even part-time adjunct 
professionals, while those interested in advancement followed the 
familiar academic advancement path of meeting classes — as few as 
possible — in an acaderiiic environ7:iont divorced physically and 
ps)'chologically from children and sc1k;oIs — and using the time thus 
saved to engage in the tr*idii:ional activities like scholarly "research" 
and publication without which academic advancement is well-nigh 
impossible or moonlighting in other institutions for extra pay, or 
conducting other private prof esr; ionril ventures. One somctimcr, comes 
to the inni.'tT.sion, extreme thou;',li it may well he, but nonetheless 
based on r. I r.iu' f T.cant reality, that no first-hand knov7lcd>'e of, and 
no contiiu; i .l;; e>:per.i encc v/itli scliools, js lookcul upon ].o:;s a^; a 
hand.i.ca]), hxM jncj'inlLMy even ar; a virtue by larg.o segmcTits of our 



vmtversity-based teacher education profession, particularly among 
those of highest rank and influence. 

This is not to say that individual courses cannot and are not 
at times extremely effective, that the professional guidance j»iven 
to prospectj.ve and in-seryice teachers is not often, ey.tremely 
effective regardlesc of the. academe standing of the supervisor and 
seminar leader. Kor can oi\c fail to achnovjlcdge the effectiveness 
of the many efforts, notably teacher education programs within City • 
University, to relate university classroom discussion to correlated 
field experiences both in schools and in the coiranunity, by various 
comhinatioiis of direct experience, observations, participation, and 
such valuable vicarious adjunct experiences as observation of 
video-tape, film, and discussions with guest informants. 

VTlion such mult i-cxpcrT ence prograir.s are properly cooixUnated, 
so that v;hat is seen, read, heard, and directly applied in some 
form of teaching, is brought together in influencing the professional 
grovjth of each student, they are meaningful. If, on the other hand, 
as tragically happens all too frequently, the experiences remain 
largely unrelated to vliat transpires in the college lecture or 
discussion, whatever student growth is achieved, minimal at best, 
is purely accidental. Such indispcnsalile coordination can only be 
achieved if all the prof e5^sion:ils involved plan, work, and constantly 
kec^p In eoninninicatlon vnMIi one another. In large instituLions lil;e 
at City lJMivcrr..i.ty, whcire mul tiple course sections are the rule and 
iiol t:u*i exee]ition, v.hore r.eveJ^nl pro .resr'C)rs , teachers, and supervisor 
:tn rifld \:,t 1 1 1?'^ th;;1iV:;; \:\{}\ i/uiv tiu] f.i I 5; ju a vaj'icty of 

hcir'-.vrul 1 y pl;n:p.cd field f^::j^C'r i ( nc'c5; , Ihr ne^'ded prci f er:.?ri unal 



coordination cannot be leit to chance, it must be planned and carried 
out vithin habitual modes of comjimnlcatiou. Tliercfore, the profes- 
sional courses that v'i.thin the programs of City University are 
becomiuR increasingly enriched by fif^ld experiences, can be experienced 
and learned from as coherent v;holcs, rather than disparate, fragmentary 
components, only if they arc consciously planned and carried out as 
such, \/ith all the required professional teamwork indispensable to 
their success. 

Kvcn.' more disastrous is the danger that the various sequential 
courses and experiences that make up a program, even though on paper 
they seem to follow a logical and graded pattern, rarely, in practice, 
operate as an integrated whole, unified Vv^ithin the experience of the 
student . As a result, duplication amonf; content, field experiences 
uiirelated to one another and finding acceptance more often as 
service to the scliool or agency vith only accidental, unplanned 
outcomes in learning, the resentment by students of the greater 
proportion of time spent per credit than in conventional college 
courses, the toleration at best and the rcsentr.icnt at vrorst of 
needed cooperating professionals in schools and coiimnmity agencies, 
but most of all the lack of realisation of personal grov7th and 
coinpctenc(i as a professional teacher by the student ])ccome a constant, 
ever -present danger . 

Again, the cau.:;e.s of such pi:oj;rava malfunction are. not difficult 
to find, altliough one vvmld be liard put to defend thcju as being 
jus Li fit \] by cirnu;)!". l.nnccs . The great nuiAhors of students and the 
lar^jc ..;sional ra.;irrs needed lo j;ni.<!',^ tlici.r leacninj*. in an urban 

{iyslcir; lil.V' Lh.'il". of (lily Univii.T. i.l.y j s nc^lhin;; less than n l\'i|':gcr j ng,. 



During the last two ycax's the nuinber of student teachers from CUOT 
averaged niora than 3000 jicr semester^ When cue considers that at 
least a corresponding nuKjbcr of cooperating teachers will be actively 
involved with up to a thousand university prof ess j,onals, one must 
conclude that the' proper coordination of effort of as many as seven 
thousand students, cooperating teachers, and university personnel 
is indeed a formidable problem* The problem of sij^e is further 
amplified when one considers that the student population preparing • 
for teaching is by far the largest single professional interest group 
\dLthin the senior units of the university, varying from a low of 30% 
to a high of over 50%. Inevitably, wedded as we are to academic 
conventions, this all too often results in a student being known 
marginally and fractionally by many professors, and most likely 
lastingly knovm by none. Similarly, because of the Jar go professional 
staff required — Departments or Schools of Education within City 
University are usually among if not the largest professional group 
v?ithin the senior units of CUNY — it is rare for any professor to have 
the opportunity of knowing any of his students really well, and if he 
docr>, rarely for more than one semester. 

Coi;^pounded by tlic^ prob-lcm of si^Cj but not necessarily its 
product> is the grovji.ng tendency of large De]>ar tments or Schools of 
i:ducnti.<)u to separate! into rmaller units along tradltionnlly 
"di ficxpl:tn;iry" lines — ''Foundations , " "Curriculm and Teaclii ng, " 
"SpccJ.al } ^Uicat i 03\, " etc. VJhJ.lc'. sucl) scparatlonf: may have political 
ailvnnt:!;*,L"; :in a col.U:g,c in \'hi(:h ]\m;^oimu*-1 anil J>ndgct Coiiimltl.cMJS are 
f ) r ; : . J a "I on'. \ n t • n ; i I. « > J' I :\ 1 .1 i n v ' * > C 1 . i : - ? : i c r; () ! 1 1 cxI < • T r. 1 a ) nl ) ]\i\r, 1 1 1 c 
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same muiujer of votes as Knc^^^^^* (California) — they further 
exacerbate the already existing, difficulties of coiiuramication air.ong 
professijuals in politically separate but functionally related 
disciplines, Cin addi.tion, they increase the cost of administration, 
which faculties consider non-productive in any case,) Only in 
academia are the purveyors, users, and extenders of knowledf.e 
compartmentali;icd aloi;,', lines that are usually vestij>ial rernants 
of another aj;e. Certainly in that much maligned life outside of the 
musty shelter of ivy, organij!;ations much more often follow needs 
and are project- and problem-oriented, requiring the working 
together of professionals with different but functionally comple- 
mentary backgrounds of skills who stay together for the duration 
of the need or the project, and subsequently disperse into other 
affinities of necessity. Only in a University can the specialist 
in human development and learning function largely unchallenged in 
separation from the specialist in teaching methodology, or the 
specialist in social foundations of education and the specialist 
in school administration find little reason to collaborate profes- 
sionally, as indeed tlie political scientist and the historian v.vHl 
battle to the death over jurisdiction ovei* a course on the Amci*ican 
rrenidcnc:y« 

V.-hether the result of design or tolerated circumstances, one of 
the priiinry reason!': for the f raj-.tiicutatlon In the student's develop- 
ment and seir-^-renl i/a Li on as a prof esfo'.onal is t:his preoccupation 
of: his mentors v/Lt!i their ovru s]>ee.i ali/.ed intcirests with its 
re;nnt .*MM- ( endenfiv not i o ai^jiroe tate tiie nccccnl ty of ccni'iiiuni ca t i on 
and ronperaf ivo plannin.f^ and conahoration v;j th In' s colleagxjcs in 
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matters that «nffcct directly the (Icvciopmcnt: ux the stuclents they 
share. A sccjucntial teachcAr education pro^^ram should not be the sum 
but the product of i.ts parts, with oacK clement not ;3ddcd to but 
integrated into the Xvhole. KTiile the orc^'^nization of the contribut- 
ing professionals into political rather than product- and project- 
oriented units will not necessarily by itself prevent the development 
and conduct of such a unified prp{.^ram, it vJll certainly make it 
more difficult to rcali;^e« 

It is pertinent to note that by far the most honored and success- 
ful of the many experimental programs in teacher education nation- 
v;ide and. indeed vrithin City University in the last decade required 
the v7orking together of inter-disciplinary teams of professors, 
teachers, and resource persons \:ith relatively small groupings of 
f^tudentSj thuq achieving a communa^^ unity and coherence that is 
almost completely lacking in the fragmented piling-up of discrete 
courses and experiences under the equally fragmented leadership of 
non-communicating professionals cacli committed to his o\m small 
portion without planned reference to or direct coordination with the 
contribut ion of his colleagues that characterises t:he "programs" 
passed through by the great majority of toaclier education students 
in the large urb.^n university. 

Uo\:ctver, these dangers of *f ragmcntation, lack of cohesion, and 
int ej'.r;;! i on vrithin the experienced prof er.si onal devolopmont of each 
future teacher in p^'ogrnms len^llng to a be^'vlnning teacher's 
certirieate palo. into relative iiisi gulf icanrie vhcn one notes the 
alMHSt u!)ivnrs.il Sf:))nratio)i of p]'e~s(U*vice education from first level 
I'.jatlii.-' t tn-rerv^Ire "cTHmi nat i on" training leading to permanent 
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certification, and of botlx to the continuing need for further 
development of the career teacher. 

It is generally recognized, aad supported by many studies, 
that the first years of a teacher service are crucial in the 
teacher development, and indeed in Itis remaining in the 
profession, far more crucial, it is maintained, than the pre-service 
training. Yet City University, vith consistently more than half of 
the nev7 appointments in the Now York City public schools products 
of its o\<m teacher education prop^rams,* does no follow-up of any 
consequence designed to assist the beginning teachers in the area 
they require assistance most, IN THEIR MY BY DAY PERFORWICE IN THEIR 
SCHOOLS, PARTICULARLY IN THE CLASSROOMS. Yet if there is any rationale 
at all underlying; the five-year training requirement leading tov^ard 
permanent certification it is the necessity for a coordinated 
continuum of training that will build teacher competence gradually 
through planned, coordinated, graded experience and integrated study 
with the help and supervision of professionals. Teacher education 
at CUNY, as with most other comparable institutions, has preferred 
instead to follox>7 the academic tradition of non^prof essional higher 
education — a separation of undergraduate and graduate programs with 
little cohesive interrelationship, no sense of an orderly continuum, 
and certainly no experience by the student that one not just follows, 

Of the 50,753 teachers employed by the New York City public schools 
between 1961 and 1967, 26,851 received their baccalanroaLe degrees 
• jErom a CllKY collcj;c. Although more recent statistics are not readily 
available, tiiore is no reason to doubt tlmt the proportion has not 
at least.b.ron mninlnincul in r.iibr.t'qucnt years. 
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but is built upon the other. This separation is corapounded by the 
fact that the accreditation .standards, applied" to the CUNY senior 
units, geared to the acadeiaic traditions of the liberal arts (which 
are as badly out of countenance with modern realities as they are 
for professional education) encourage, even req^uire, separation 
between graduate and undergraduate in faculties, control, standards 
(ostensibly higher for graduate, b\it in the experience of many 
students actually lower), faculty load, and a whole host of additional 
caste distinctions which have their best counterpart in the distinc- 
tions between first-class and economy class in air travel except that 
at least in travel both clases reach the same desti.nation at the 
same time. 

Tlie problem, therefore, is two-fold: 1. Providing a continuum 
of jzraded and coordinated learning experiences embracing botVi prc- 
service and the first, crucial in-service years of the developing 
teacher, and 2. Including in the years of in-service development 
coinciding in time with graduate study, emphasis on guided growth 
in the teacher's performance as a professional in the position he 
or she holds, as part of tlie beginning teacher's graduate study. 

There are problemei, of course. In the first, vjhat of the student 
v7ho comes to graduate study in one institution from undergraduate 
study in auotlier? At the present, unfortunately, it doesn't seem to 
inal;e much difforoice educationally, and geographic and other considera- 
tions of convenience detcriiu'.ne the student^ s clioice. nov:evcr, if 
there \.'in:e progrrri.;:natic feature:^ of graduate study v;hj.ch made it 
prof c.::*' i onal.ly di'.sirahle for tin*. j;t.Utif'.iit Lo ccnU.iiuu'. Iraininj; In a 
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program that was coordinated and grew organically out of his 
uudcrgrAduate cxpcxricnce In, content, experience, and professional 
personnel, many more students, particularly the great majority 
of CUNY te.acher education graduates vho accept appointments x^ithin 
the New York Metrpj^olitan area, would choose to continue in the 
program whose first phase they completed as undergraduates. For 
those who for a variety of many reasons choose to enter a c^^nduate 
program not part of their origii\al professional training experience,, 
their plight would be no worse than it is now for substantially all 
teacher education graduate students. In fact, it might even be far 
better if- the graduate program chosen is closely related to their 
oxm present professional development and provides assistance in 
the practicalities of their service as beginning teachers, correlated 
w.ii-h ftirthor development in their cognitive, conceptual, and 
affective development as maturing professionals. 

In sum, then, with respect to graduate study geared to permanent 
certification and the development of the beginning teacher to an 
acceptable level of professional dcvelopm.ent , two conditions would 
seem to be of paramount im.portance — j.t The organx?:ation and program- 
ming of the total teacher education sequence as a continuing process 
of graded and Interrelated study iritcgrated within the students' 
grov7th in kno\/ledge, pov:er, and that exceedingly complex of 
competencies required of a teacher guiding learners, and providing 
practical and rcali.stic opportunities for obsL*.rvatlon, participation, 
and guided tcacliing activities culuiAuntlng in rccof'.ni?ied, full- 
flc'dj'.c'.d profc'sr.] onal pr.u-.l i c.o, and rrovir-rion for an \nibrol:cn 
ccU: iuunni of ?:l.ui1y in cadi teacho.r cdncn tloit inr.t itu^-ion , di r.ror.nrdin 



the traditional distinctions and experiential Raps between what 
is traditionally considered vmdcrgraUiiate and graduate, even if it 
means, and hopefully it v^tll, that professional programs be allowed 
to divest thcn^sclves of the inappropriate academic trappings of the 
dominant non-professional majority. 

The life of a critic is far easier than that of a play^^right. 
To judge is sj^nplcr than to create. To decry what is comes more 
naturally thaxx to suggest and lielp to build tov;ard vjhat should be. 
Satirists and night club comedians glory in the foi^mer and are 
honored, a Socrates tried the latter and had to drink the hemlock, 
and a Jesus was crucified. Having neither the wit to successfully 
commit the former, nor the fortituctc, nor indeed the inspiration and 
self-abnegation, to invite the latter, this vjriter will endeavor 
to steer a course safely in-between, by making certain suggestions, 
some of which are already within the programs of City University, 
though at most on a small scale, and some in germinal tentative 
form, and which may (the emphasis v/ill have to be on the level of 
possibility rather than certainty) upon further study be within the 
human and financial resources of City University and the schools it 
servos in its teacher education programs. It should also be empha- 
sized that contrary to the rigid precepts of much doctrinaire 
educational theology, there are and had better be many paths to 
attain heaven, wliile the specif i.c paths or forms may differ, there 
should and can be agreement on the bn.slc virtues to be attained. 

One of the most useful feat\ire^^> of the competency or performance 
based tcaclier o.dnccit:ion move mcnt, vo )bi.'igc--ri(kU'n to the point of 
incomprehensibn ity thouv.li it may be, is its emphasis on professional 



objectivities and accountability for their attainn\ent, Tlie most 
promising of these program attempts endeavor to determine the 
competencies needed by the teacher at v^Lrious stages in the 
developmental project~the beginning teacher provisionally licensed, 
the experienced teacher permanently licensed, and the teacher in- 
service needing additional assistance as conditions change or 
seeking training toward specialties like guidance and school 
counseling, administration, etc. In other words, you determine the 
results desired, behavioral, cognitive, attitudinal, etc., at 
several stages of development, and design the programs accordingly. 
Less prom"! sing, to this witer at least, are the attempts to define 
courses and experiences that already exist in terms of their 
objectives in the development of specific competencies, and improve 
each ot them accordingly, most often in either conLeut or organisation 
into contractual "modules'* (whatever became of the unit?) or both. 
Whatever means are used, however, the unity of any program of teacher 
education can not be achieved unless it is ^oal-centered and unless 
these goals — all centered about tlie ef f eetiveness of the teacher as 
a competent professional — pervade the entire program, are committed 
to by the professional staff, and above all are experienced and 
appreciated as such by tliose who are the direct beneficiaries, the 
teacher educat.ion students. Furtherinore this process of designing 
to\7ard professional goals must be a continuing process, not one that 
j,s engaged in once for each program and then laid aside until the next 
round or until certification and accreditation imperatives decree its 
necessity. Conditions in sclinols, 1 he communities they snrve, ti»e 
n.ature of the ful-ure and prer,cnt prof es.sional pop\ilntion, to mention 



but a fcv7 key factorsjara in a constant process of change and 
development naccssitatiug corresponding adaptations iu programs. In 
additioii, the experience and appraisal of those engaged in the 
program itr^elf, and in particular the professional performance of 
those who are its products, provide a continuing basis for change^ 
CThe current literature in teacher education obscures the meaning 
of this process by naming it "feedback loops.") Therefore, built 
into a unified goal-centered program is a continuing process of * 
evaluation by all those engaged in it, and the necessary flexibility 
to enable tlie indicated adaptations and accommodations to be made. 
Kg course,, no ex^^ericnce designed for learning can be allo\rcd the 
luxury of justification by its ovm existence alone in a professional 
program. It must be judged in the final analysis by the degree and 
the quality of its influence on the growth of the developing 
professional. In addition, it must be recognized and accepted as an 
underlying characteristic principle of the learning-to-teach process, 
that the development of competencies is a cumulative and integrative 
process rather than the addition of discrete one-time guided study 
and experiences. One does not learn teaching compct ruicjes exclusively 
by taking a course in "methods*' (sorryl "intervention strategies") 
but, a continuing, hopefully upvrard mobile proces.o of devel opment tliat 
cannot be encompassed in a single course, or a series of discrete 
courses comprising a fraction of one's professional program. 

A major stumbling block is the inability or more accurately 
tlie unuillinj;no.ss of professionals to agree on how tenching al^ility 
xr^ l.o be mearntrod. Tiu- (ur-aiprcr^cnL d.Mir.c'J* i-^ th.U: v;ith this drive 
tovard accm(;i( f t:y only Lho.se coi]ipe(.C!ncies tlint are rculily 
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(or "objectively") measurable will be given precedence in any 
competency-based program, vlxile those (j^ualitles that are less 
readily measurable in quantitative terms are neglected. Broudy 
pi! Illinois has repeatedly made the point that the most critical 
qualities of a t;cacher, he calls thein philetjLca, "love, or securing 
rapport with pupils"^ are not precisely measurable. In fact, it has 
become fashionable for certain segments j,n the teacher education 
profession to protest with a great display of virtue that it is • 
impossible to agree on the qualities that make a good teacher, and 
therefore Judgment is impossible. If that is so, one wonders what 
we have been doing all these many years, and so I am afraid are the 
public and its elected representatives beginning to v/onder. T!ie 
trouble is that we are wedded too stronf^ly to either a narrowly 
dcfi?TCd objective m'pnc^urement cor»ccpt vrhich attempt'^ oithor to apply 
"objective" statistically bound methods to that most complex of 
phenomena — human behavior and interaction — and thereby demeans and 
constricts the art that is at the core of teaching to the level of 
the technician, or by recognizing the complexity of the problem, 
throws up its hands and talrcs refuge in the escape that since 
teaching cannot wholly be described in objective terms, it is 
immeasurable, and therefore all critical judgment is suspended and 
everyone gets tenure. Kithc.r route is fatal in its consequences, 
for judgments must be made. In any case., objective measurement is 
applicable to* only a limitCKl extent, that is, where it can be applied 
but judgi.'jciit can be coirtpoundcd of mauy )u<»asures, objective, 
imprc'i.'^ionisti c, yes civen n())T-rational f relinks, Jt often coinoj; as 
a shock to rcn.M that student judgmcrnl of tcacljer:; hits the maj'k 



so oveTOheliningly whenever it is sou£;ht« Sojucu-^w, the good teacher 
alv7ays manages to get identified as such, ar. does t^e routine 
Journeyman, and tKe one who is miscast in tKc prolessioi.. We should 
not, therefprc, be inhibited in developing goal and competency 
oriented programs of teacKer education by the difficulty of measuring 
attainment, nor, worse still, confine our pi-ograra to developing 
those competencies which can conveniently be measured "objectively/' 
The final report of the Jlighcr Education Task Force on Improve- 
ment and Reform in American Education (HETFIRE), Oblij^.ation for 
l^cfonii, chaired by Dean Denemark of the College of Education at the 
University of Kentucky, and just published by the American Association 
of Colleges of Teacher Education, recommends in the strongest terras 
that central to programs of teacher education should be the 
establishment of Personnel Development Centers • irnile it skirts the 
issue of stating what the locale of such centers should be, it does 
imply st-rongly in its requirement that these centers would be the 
place where children, future teachers, university professors, 
school personnel, should work together toward achieving common 
outcomes, that the schools themselves would most often be the logical 
and inevitable locaD.e, 'Jlie task force further suggests that these 
centers have their ov7n budgets, boards of control that v7ould include 
representation from the university, the professors, the scliool 
personnel, the students, tlic conimnnity, and the applicable government 
agencies, and v:ould prc^vide a ''teacher training that is a continuous 
process b<"* '^^ivi nr^ .-'t i' .l: i.l*.... .. i individual decides to become a 

teacher and cont- inui n-. xuifil lie r^i Ucs from the prof eJision, " 



The colleges of the City University wlio have programs in. 
teacher education Ixave long cnya^ed schools iu almost every 
conceivable forir^ of collaboration, though considerably short of the 
proposal*? advanced by IlETFIRIi!, This collaboration runs the gamut 
of direct and exclusive affiliation of the ''campus schools" variety — 
the Hunte.r College Hlementary and High School, and the Early Childhood 
Ccntern of Queens and Brooklyn Colleges — to the casual use of schools 
for class and individual visits and student teaching without any 
direct involvement in the program or conduct of the schools themselves • 
In betv:ean there have been and continue to be various intermediate 
college-school involvements, particularly at- the semi-formal 
"affiliated schools" level, in which college and school personnel 
have developed continuing professional relationships in the interests 
of uuvulopiu^ cOiiipcl.'jiML bc:ginning . teachc-rs . In such arrangements, 
the opportunities for school-college collaboration are enhanced by 
the williiigncss of college personnel to spend time at the school not 
only for supervision of student teachers but to act as resource 
persons for school program development and to work actively with 
school personnel on joint program ventures, and by the willingness of 
school personnel at both tencliing, administrative, and support levels, 
to welcome such collnboration. Sucli opportunities are inhibited to 
the degree that college personnel spend minimal time at the school, 
leaving Llie respons j.bility for v/orking v:ith future teachers on site 
largeJ.y to the teachers in the school v;i.th little effort at 
coordin-itj on and collaboration. (The recognition n^'forded cooperating 
t c-afiun*.; hy givin;; l.h-.'m "cl.nn'cp.l" or *\'uijniict" st atu:: and affording 
dci.x Ih \ wwU y (>r In;- j;vn(hinto courser, vm* thont tu.it:!(>n, is 
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no guarAiitec by itself of acliicvin{; desired collaboration* Indeed 

it may tend to have the opposite affect by encouragii\g some college pe 

sonnel to feel less responsibility for beinp, and Working at the school 

Each of tUe City University teqchar education units have 
developed "af f ili^atcd*^ relationships witK soma schools, largely on 
the elementai-y and inte?:inediate school level with varying degrees 
of success. Several have received grants to develop integrative 

cxperiTOontal programs for teacher education that are centered in 

k 

selected schools and that in several cases represent genuine 
cooperative program p]am^ing, not only for tcachci- education, but fox* 
the school prog*;am itself. All the units vjithin City University are 
endeavoring to become more and more field based; one college is 
endeavoring to locate the bulk of its program in carefully selected 
schools, bni: typically its reliance on increased regular budget funds, 
only a fraction of which were granted, has materially reduced the 
scope of its initial plans. But in spite of tlie existence of these 
fev7 special affiliated school-college programs, and in spite of the 
fact that no undergraduate teacher education student* working toward 
cerllf icat.iou can complete his program v/ithout diircct involvement 
v/ilh schools and children and teachers in observation, consultative, 
and teach in;; experiences* , the great bulk of tlinse experiences for 
tlie great majority of Uie future teachers involved, not being part of 
a genuinely and actively collaborative effort on the part of school 
and eo.Hege personnel v/ovlii.ng together exce]'>t-. on an oxtrcioely casual, 
nou-planne.l b:'hvis, fal.l far short of achieving even a fraction of 
their poteni- i .il, if any at. all. Tlrir. is, of e(»nn;o, one m:ijor cause 



of the f rcTRTUontcd, un-cooruiuaLcd patchv:ork of training clemcnta 
as experienced by such ^ large proportion of our teacher education 
studcixts. 

It is encouraging indeed to note that the new Board of Higher 
Education and the Centi^al Board of Education in its recei\tly adopted 
blueprint for increased collaboration between the public schools and 
the CUNY colleges, includes teacher education with the strong 
iinplicatlon that efforts V7ill be accelerated to establish greater 
and iiiorc. intinatc col 1 :iboration betv/een selected schools and the 
col].c[;or> in establishing teacher education centers, under, hopefully, 
joint sponsorship and control* 

\^cn properly conceived > established^ and conducted, such 
centers can veil provide a strong unifying and integrative force in 
a ctv.dcnt^c development as a teacher* Uov^ever, certain inescapable 
conditions raust be met: 

1. ITiere imst be coordination between the prograiT) of college 
study and the direct experiences of the student in the school setting- 
observing, serving, and working with children and teachers at the 
school. This means that the college profossor must have direct and 
continuing knov:ledge of the school' s program and the school personnel 
involved, the children served and the nature of the community in 
wliich tlicy live and iLs cultural, social, and economic characteristics 
and similarly, the school personnel should have dir-^ct and continuing 
knovjled|';e of the college proj»ram of which the school is a part. This 
means, obviously, (and what a radical idea it still is to some), that 
the profcfisori: of educational pnycholugy, of cui:ri(:ul\im and lo.-jrhlng 
methodology I of hurian relations, of educationa], sociology, to name 



but some tliat shou].d be involved, should live sone of their time 
t^l the school in contact with children, toacherc, adininistrators , 
parents, and the cominunity served ^ In tliis connection, a trend is 
developing vlthin CUNY to actually hold college classes In Education 
In schools. However, this change of locale to school from college 
campus, unless it is actively used to facilitate application of 
theory in practice and the dcrivat.u:a of theory from practice, 
thereby facilitating the integrative development of the student, can 
have little effect on him except the discom,fort of enduring seating 
not designed for him. In other voi^ds, if the school can truly 
become a laboratory directly serving the program, it can veil become 
its major locale, if not, little can be gained. 

2.. For a teacher development school center to fulfil its 
function at all, the collaboration of school and college must extend 
to the mutual acceptance by each agency of l-hc professional personnel 
involved. \>?hile this condition is becoming more and more recognized, 
it is rarely, very rarely fulfilled. But little is gained, and 
possibly much lost, v/ithout such mutual acceptance. It has been 
demonstrated time and again that the observation of bad or indifferent 
teaching at the sclioolj and the supervision and course leadership 
of inept professors dociS more ^i;n:m tlian if the student skipped them 
altogether. Hut even if it is not a question of quality, but a 
significant difference in concepts and molhodology, little is gained 
if the collcj-^.c teaches thci desirability of one vay and the observed 
l;onclier ])Tacl:.LCCs another. 



If sucli 7r;uLuaI acceptance is achieved, involving when 
necessary the cifisij^nii^ent by both agencies of teachers, administrators, 
and professors acccptcibla to both in* the. conduct. of the teacher 
eudcation function of the school center, a true laboratory facility 
can result, with the ppssibility of creative college and school 
progrnTuminf;? and the recognition and fulfillment mutually of accepted 
objectives, using and developing, the xesoxirces of the college, the 
school, and the coinniunity in concert. 

3. Such close organizational and functional relationship should 
help to vreaken the schools--as-thcy--are vs, the schools-^as-they-- 
should-he conflict that so often characteri^:es, often mistakenly, 

the opinions of school toward college and college toward school 
personnel. At the level of school practice, the culmination of 
teacher education, it should be possible under such an arrangement 
to bring the realities of the day-by-day imperatives and progressive 
theory and ideals i,nto a working relationship, so that the tempering 
effect of one and the ennobling effect of the other can result in a 
viable produce. 

4. It seems to be clear fi*oin the experience gained by many 
experimental prograi^is centcired in sucli so-called *'portnl" schools • 
for teacher development, that funds beyond those conventionally 
needed for traditional collc^gc^ and school prograias are considered a 
necer.nity. The most successful of tliese efforts v.u.tliin City 
University benefitted from the boinity of additional funding, v.'liether 
from ouLside or internal sources or a combination of the two* One 
oT: t.lie City University col.lcf'.es pro]^)})^^', to conviort its entire 



teacher education procraj:^ to n ficld-bnscd prj^an.lzation, lias made 
a study indicattnc the need for si^^nificant qduitional fuiidiii{>. 
Perlvaps now is the time to make an objective analysis of teacher 
education funding needs at all levels, and for all program types* 
It should be recognized that this is no longer, fortunately perhaps, 
a matter of grantsmanship, or even exclusively of seeking additional 
funding above the present base, but should involve as well the 
pose;j.bility of redistribution of what Is presently available and 
m Ic i ug better use of ex i s t In r c s c u r c. r s . Tuln study s h o u 1 d inc 1 ud e 
both college and school funding. 

*nie DcncTnark HETFIRE Commission Px'port, ..lluded to earlier, 
goes far beyond the recommendations above, particularly in the matter 
of policy control and program participation, to include not only 
the University, and the school perjionnel, hut also the comnnniitv, 
the certification agencies, the parents of the children, and the 
college' students invoked. In fact, the latest "thrust** in teacher 
education, even more recent than PBTE, is the call to bring teacher 
education away from the exclusive province of institutions of higher 
education, into a shared professional enterprise with active 
participation of those v;lio are its product, certainly, but also the 
l)i;bJ.ic at both govcrnmentnl and citizen levels.- 

From a philosophical point of viev? grounded In the ideal of 



Wny is it that our profcsnional literature is increasingly r,uik5ng 
luuv of voralnilrry derived from the mnrtinl arts? 71)us "thrust" 
once seei'i'"d rove appropriate to fenrinr,> "ctrritej\y" to the ])lann1ng 
oV mili la.ry cri. 'pa i j'.ns , and "in terve.ntd.on" to t he methods of police 
in cuLi'in^; i l.tas. 
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participating dcoiiocracy, such wide participation in publicly 
supported teacher education ia difficult to fault. From a practical, 
operational ppint of view, as any one can attest vho has tried, it 
is fraught witK at least as jnany problejns and frustrations as 
achievements, particularly in culturally and socially heterogenous 
urban communities, and most particularly in the inner city. The 
experience of tlie TTT programs within City University and elsexv^here 
that featured active community involvement can attest to the great 
difficulties of communication, the hostilities among groups with 
differing cultural backgrounds and aspirations, the lack of staying 
power and perseverence of many original participants, and the almost 
limitless time- and eiiergy-consuming nature of such involvement by 
all concerned. To a lesser degree, but significant nevertheless, 
are the pi'oblenib oi wide proft-iL-^aioaal 'pcirtici piitloii "prcf c::.:l;cx'c , 
teachers, students. Meanv/hilc, the business of teacher education 
must go on, and caniiot wait upon the achievement of consensus at 
every step of the way. The exercise of participating democracy in 
an educational eiiLurpLir'.i is not. of and by itself necessarily a 
virtue, since the program should be judged by the kind of teachers 
it produces, not by the process and metliodology of its controlling 
power structvn^e. In any case, in this broadening of professional 
and lay involvoiVicnt in teacher education, particularly in tlie 
operation of Lcnchcr development centers, constant vigilance inust 
be exercised t'^gainst power struggles, and the deadening v:ejght of 
endlessly prolon-j.e.d decision-making procedures and the piJing up of 
yot nnother set of bure.nu;ratic jmpcdlnienta. Tliis is not to say 



that involvement of professional and lay elejnents outside of the 
university should not be attempted as a desirable goal. As a rule 
of thumb, pnci might sugjcst that those directly involved — professors^ 
school persomiel, and teacher education students should be the first 
target in seeking to expand their community pf interest and function 
into one of shared responsibility for decision-making. The parents, 
the comjmmity and its leaders can become involved gradually as the 
nature of their participation and their interest is explored in the 
context of the educational objectives of the prograin. Much v?ill 
depend on the nature of the community, the school, and the college 
and the experience and aspirations of each. Therefore, it would be 
a mistake to seek a common, pattern of organization and modes of 
participation and responsibilities of the various contributing 
elements fcr each center. In the last analysis, the final and 
over-riding criterion is a pragmatic one — vzhat works best. 

Another problem contributing to the fragmentation of teacher 
education Is the inappropria teness of the traditional scheduling 
practices at the college for a viable teacher education program. 
It may be appropriate to schedule a covn^sc in history in 50 minute 
segments meeting on three different days a week (although there are 
many who have long doubted it), but it is certainly an impossibility 
to wrestle all hut a few elcjnents in a teacher education program 
into such restricted micro-molds. In this respect, teacher education 
is far more comnarablc, to laboratory and r.tudlo schcdulirg that 
rcqxiire large blocs of time and both cxtenH j.vc and intensive immersion 
iix Vila inniiy vaTle.<'..'U cul modcf:. of r.Ludv nnd flevc;].opincnt — obcc.rvntj.on. 
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workslio^> activities, teachiiir, practice, consultation, demonstration, 
group discussion, etc- Particularly in the undergraduate program, 
vhen so inucK of a student's tijue and attention should be devoted to 
school experiences, the req^uirement that he take courses simultaneous- 
^ly outside of teacher education (during the ^avored-by-liberal-arts~ 
professors^ schedule during the morning or even in early afternoon 
hours, V7]icn the lower schools don't happen to be in session) makes 
for a situation that is certainly undesirable fpr the student and 
for his progress as a future teacher • In spite of all the compro-- 
mises currently made (limiting the number of courses taken during 
stuaent teaching, for example) there just is no other ansvjcr but 
the devot3\ng of all the students' study time to specifically 
scliciduled teacher education for some extended period during his 
\ir»rlorgrorbuitc career , Many of the CUNY collej^fos have exnnrimnnted 
vith the prof esjsional semester, usually the i^ast semester taken in 
college, but if the program for most of the students is to be largely 
field-based as is recoiruncnded above, an additional semester (not 
necessarily contiguous to the other) or some combination involving 
at least half-time commitments for two semesters prior to the full- 
tim.e professional semester, would seem to be. required, for both 
elementary and secondary levels. In any case, the scheduling of a 
largely field based, unitary program of teacher eudcation must 
divorce itself from the uominaiit fragmented sclieduling of the liberal 
arts. 

rrofcssional pror.ra'u':. in teacher cuUicatlon are pr.fme examples 
of the \\ccl\ for int (n*-dif;cipl ) nnry r>t\uly, and (lie. curricula of all 



CUNY programs reflect that need. However, as was mentioned before, 
the necessary integration of this study in thet future teacher's 
development is left largely to the student's o\m devices, since the 
system assumes tliat the whole (the teacher's competence in the 
classroom) is the sum of added-on courses. For example, if it is 
recognized that human relations skills are crucial to a teacher's 
function, the "subject" is "covered" in a psychology course, but 
under our present system, a psychologist rarely, if ever, monitors 
the iUuC i.nt s growth in this cfcuio-1 area in his preliminai'y Leaching 
experience, or in fact ever after* (The so-called "competency-based" 
approach can leno itself, and indeed already has in some experimental 
programs, to the same fatal inadequacy*) 

Wliat is needed, therefore, is some way of assuring that the 
tcaeher-to-b*^ I'r- p.snured of assistance from as many of the experts 
as possible in the areas that. contribute to development of the 
teaching function. Tlie future teacher has been a student most of 
his life — the transformation froTn the role of student to the role 
of teacher is extrcincly ccr-plo: and requires much more continuing 
assistance from a variety of expert sources than the occasional 
visit of a "methods" specialist, or the pragmatic trouble-shooting 
counsel of the teacher next door. Compounding the problem is the 
size of teacher education populations in the average senior insti- 
tution of CUNY, and the all too frequcmtly predominant feeling, 
partixiilarly in the secondary education area, that preparation for 
teaching is soi^i^^thing added on and sli.pped in hero and there into 
the student's program after other educational and i)ernonal roquire- 
mcnts ar c salir; ficd. The er; tahlir'hnKini: of a full-time professional 
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semester or year for most of the students vill assist in overcoming 
the latter, nnd h^^s already been tried in CUKY; with some success, 
but the former requires more drasti^c jneasures, particularly in 
professorial scheduling and practice^ Many universities have 
recognized the growing de^-Kumanization and de^-personallzation of 
programs registering large numbers of students. the most 

prevalent, and in experience the most promising development, has 
been the establislvment of relatively small residence-based college 
units whose students formed a learning coimnunity v;ith an inter-- 
disciplinary team of professionals vho stayed v:i.th each group for 
a significant portion of their college experir^nce. (Yale and 
Michigan are tv;o of many prominent examples.) To be sure, the CUNY 
colleges arc not residential, but in teacher education there exists 
i;; feet and :\n po??i ^5 Vf ties 1 ov the siutvire a viable focus for such 
inter--disciplinary learning coiimmitics~the teacher development 
scliocl centers, to which could be assigned teams of professionals 
representing the major contributing disciplines and a to-bc-determincd 
number of students v7ho would stay together in a mutually beneficial 
learning cxporience for the duration of the whole or at least a 
major per Li on of the students' professional development program, 

Tlius all the m.ajor aspects of teaclier development would be built 
into a continuing, cumulative program combining group meetings, field 
experience's in the coiiiiriiuiity , c].assroom observations, teachers' 
conferences, parents' meetings and con.'mltati ons , tutf)ring children, 
classroom teaching, asr.i stance in the mnny non-classroom schoo3. 
funrtloHS, etc., v;ith ihi\ inter-di<;cipli.nai:y team of prof essional.s 
coiiti luiall y avaiLihle for bot.h rnrrml and Inrormal consultation, 
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discussion, and tcacTxing. Tliuc, for exnmplG, the studcnt^s first 
attcjnpts at teaching vould hnvc the benefit not only of the 
"methods'' and "curriculum" expert, but the .educational psychologist, 
the specialist in guidance, the educational sociologist, and of 
course the teachers and supervisors, assigned to the team, Tliere are 
problems, of course, in such a comniunal learning organization. First 
and foremost, the professional team must be a compatible team, each 
member of vhich is willing and able to plan and work cooperatively 
(as has been and is being done in so many experimental projects 
within and outside of City University), the question of how much 
professional time to be involved for each member of the team must 
be made subordinate to the desirability of the results to be 
achieved, ways must be found to bring the cost of such an operation 
within reasonable approximation of existinj:; University resources 
(without, in the long pull, I'.equiring temporary outside grants), 
which until it is proved otJierwise, should be considered a viable 
probability, and similarly, the corresponding monetary and personnel 
investment of the school system, a necessary complement to university 
resources in the operation of teacher development centers, must be 
investigated and hopefvilly committed. 

Tl)e first step in such a determination should be to investigate 
to what extent prenent resources devoted to prof es.si onal teacher 
education can fulfil tlie uca; needs, through realignments, instructional 
economics, and more efficient instructional and administrative 
org.'^ui.z.ition, Tf. after such a study, additional funding may he 
funnd to be r^rcci-r^nry , tliri request for addltiona] rej;ulnr sui^port 
w j J 1 rail ui\ I'j-ii.i lound.i I loij:; . 



Finally, there is the pi^cvailing discontinuity between 
uudcrRraduate and graduate teacher education programs and the lack 
of follovz-up by the University on behalf oJf the beginning teacher 
in the first crucial years of teacliing, a jnajor cause of the 
fragmentation of the teacher's deyelopiDcnt as a professional. It 
is' ixmo, that the entire progra:ii — pre-scryice and in-se3;vice — ^be 
conceived and conducted as a unified \N?:hole, and most important, that 
during the period of graduate study leading to permanent certifica- 
tion, the teacher's performance in the c Ins r : room contimie to receive 
professional assistance under University aur.pices* This means that 
the new teachers continue to be visited in the classroom by the kind 
of inter-disciplinary teams of professionals who operated during the 
final stages of the students' pre-service program, and vho will, as 
necessary, focus on the the kind of problems the beginning teachers 
face, ^liere is no reason why such performance-oriented assistance, 
buttressed by individual conferences, seminars, clinics, peer inter- 
visiting, donon trations, analysis of video-recordings of classroom 
sessions, should not be included in the credit-bearing activities 
of graduate study* It is equally essential that this performance-- 
directed learning activity be completely divorced from the required 
appraisal vi.sits and conferences conducted by school sujuirvisors • 
There must be complete separation bctv:een adminiittrative supervision 
and the developmental assistance offered by the University, even 
though, if properly exercised, the supervisictn jvf ^a ]U'lncipal or 
chairman slunild make, for ijiiprovod classroom skills, 'j'here remains, 
bo\;evcir, tha undenlaMe ract,-tliat In tlie forjnor a position or 
IKnir.ilvilit lor. of advanrciucn t mny be at stake, which is not the case 
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In. the latter, foctislnc it does exclusively on professional 
Improvcracut . 

This performance-oriented study, focussing on the teacher's 
needs for sclf-^iinprovement in the classroom, and most particularly 
in relations vith students, may encounter the objections of purists 
v.'ho object to givi,ng graduate credit for such all too practical 
study. This is a political rather than an educational issue. 
(Remove politics from the University, and only learning will be 
left — a shattering possibility!) Since teaching has alv:ays been 
considered an art by philosophers through the ages, one often vjonders 
v?hy the defenders of the faith of Arts degrees consider it with such 
disdain. Even the artists and musicians have felt their opprobrium. 
If a program in art and music and drama focusses "too much" on 
developing proficiency in the art itself, rather than studying oLout 
it, their students' eligibility for the B.A. and the M.A. is 
considered to be in question, and the B.F.A. and the M.F.A, had to be 
invented. In Education, we already have the B.S, in Ed.. and the 
M.S. in Ed., and the M.A.T. (for those vho start professional study 
after the baccalaureate), and V7a may, for political reasons, have to 
find refuge in such philosophically inappropriate concessions}^ In 
any case, the first obligation of a teacher education program is to 
bo dedicated to Llie best possible development ,of superior professional 
and not to the iipholdlng of out-inoded, inappropriate, academic 
traditions, (Perlinps if wa liad kept the term ''p<^^-^^*^f*<^r.y/* old and 
respectable as any, <'is univo^rsi ties in most other nations liave, we 
ruj'ht h:iv(^ rotainr d lAViWc, o-f tlie jTiirf.uio re?^jH'r { ability so endearing 
to the fti'icUhcr J ng ivy of acndc iiii a . ) 



In sum, the lloliowini' are some o£ the main suggestions offered 
to achieve grcateir unity i\nd less fragmentation in CUNY teacher 
education programs; 

1^ Tlie goal of a teacher education program, the development of 
a competent professional, should pervade the entire professionally 
oriented program of each student and be focused on the skills, 
attitudes, and understaudivigs needed in professional practice* 

2. Theory and practice should not be academically separate, 
but should be integrated v^ithin the students^ developing experience, 
particularly in the realistic setting of the schools, the pupils, 
and the community served. 

3. Teacher development centers, largely housed in schools, 
should become the locus of the major port3.on of a student *s learning 
experience, and should be appropriately financed v^ith university and 
school personnel, future teachers, parents, pviblic officials, and 
other members of the coiiummity participating in their policy 
dctcrmli^ation, and activities in ways yet to be explored, with no 
single pattern predominating, at least at the outset, 

/i. Kxperts in all the relevant disciplines should be communally 
involved in the program, not cxcl\isively teaching discrete and 
separate courses, but operating as teams with a common student group 
for a significant length of time beyond the cODimon academic course 
pattern, and all should be involved in evaluating ai\d assisting the 
students' in their growth an practicing professionals. For example, 
a student should be observed in the classroom, either vicariously 
by videotape or "live," not j"?^t by tlie "metliods" expert, but bv the 



psychologisti the socioiof,ist, the "subject-matter'' expert, etc. 
All the relevant professionals, therefoi;e should be coucerned with 
and helpful tq the students' developing nevfo3:n\ance as a teacher. 

5. The critical field and per£ormance*-based aspects of the 
undetBraduote teacher development program should be pursued 
intensively, independent of traditional college scheduling, vith a 
miuimuTu of one f\ill-time professional semester, plus either another 
full-ti'me or two half-tix\e semesters scheduled dxiring school hours* 

If organizational patterns inhibit Hii-s team approach, they 
should be modified. Departments, as they exist v/ithin CU^^L, are 
political rather than educational entities and can easily inhibit 
the establishment and conduct of interdisciplinary programs like 
those in teacher education. Other, more educationally effective 
organii^ations should be sought to achieve professional goals. 

7* The undergraduate and graduate programs leading to the two 
prevailing levels of teacher certif icatioti should be planned and 
operated, and experienced by the student, as a unified whole, 
representing a continuum of study and grov7th in the student as a 
practicing professional. 

8. The in-service gr^iduate program should include inter- 
disciplinary follow-up of the student's perf oi'mance. as a teacher, 
and this sho\ild be divorced from the administration supcirvision 
conducted by principals and chairmen of the schools. If the 
question of gr»ndual:o credit for such follovj-up becomes an issue, 
it may be ncccssnry to setUv tlie poli.t.i,cal solvitlon of grnnting 
profesijional degrees only in teacher education. (B.A.P or M.A.P. — 
Ji.ichc'lor c-uiil Mar.ter of redn;\ogy?) 



9. J?roper financing of goal and pcrJEormnucc based and field 
centered programs should be carefully studi;ed wi.th fijst priority 
given to ascertaining the extent to which present resources — 
university and school system^ derived — will suffice v;ith proper 
redistribution, adjustnient, and possible administrative and 
instructional econopucs balancing the necessarily increased outlay 
for nc\c aspects. Itorc resourceq may be needed, bvit the case for 
them must rest on solid foundations. 




